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Intensifying Gelatine Plates with 
Gallic Acid and Nitrate of Silver. 


BY ELLERSLIE WALLACE. 





for gelatine negatives. 
regret that so high an authority as the edi- 


tor of the British Journal of Photography | 


condemns this process, which we believe 
to be a very simple and useful one; and 


which only needs to be a little better known, | 
to be largely used. Let it be distinctly un- 


derstood, however, that when we thus 
speak in praise of a process for intensify- 
ing, we do not by any means counsel the 
systematic use of an intensifier; on the con- 
trary, we hold that negatives should always 


the first development if possible. This has 
been an axiom in photography from the 
earliest days, but experienced operators, 
who know the difficulty of always securing 


this density, will be the very ones to wel- | 


come any process by which the thin, poor 
plate can be quickly and safely transform- 
ed into a fair printing negative. 

The gallic acid and silver intensifier is 
intended only for plates that have been 
thoroughly fixed and thoroughly washed. 
Any one familiar with photography before 
the days of gelatine will remember what a 
ticklish matter it was to apply any silver in- 
tensifier to the film after hyposulphite of soda 
had been used for fixing; indeed many 








operators wisely discarded hypo entirely, in 
favor of cyanide of potassium, the removal 
of which from the film was a far easier 
matter. This principle is, if possible, still 


| more true in regard to gelatine plates; so 

| that as we are debarred from the use of 
| cyanide, the necessity for thorough elimi- 

| nation of the hypo is a sine gua non. 


We may here say that Mr. Cassebaum, 


| to whom belongs the credit of having first 

Since the last issue of this JouRNAL, we | 
have been busily experimenting with gallic | 
acid and nitrate of silver as an intensifier 
We can not but | 


called attention to the process, is in the 
habit of washing his plates for more than 
two hours ina regular wash-box,and drying 
them before intensification. We heartily 
approve of this, and could quote instances 
from other departments of photographic 


| practice where the drying of the film before 


the application of the intensifier was con- 
sidered an important point. The question 
might now be raised as to the necessity 
for: any treatment of the plate preliminary 
to the use of the gallo-nitrate. We could 
at once answer this by referring to Mr. 
Cassebaum’s regular gallery practice, where 


| the acidifying bath is always employed, as 
receive their proper printing density from | 


well as to this singular fact in photographic 
chemistry, that even when certain substan- 
ces have been so perfectly removed from 
the film that no chemical test betrays their 
presence, still the film will remain so 
altered by their having once been present 
there that it will fog or otherwise behave 
badly during the after-treatment. Hence 
the necessity for a preliminary bath, and 
the chrome alum and nitric acid as recom- 
mended by Mr. Cassebaum is well chosen 
for the purpose. At the present writing, 
we are experimenting with another solution 
which may eventually take the place of the 
alum bath, but we can not at all agree 
with the editor of the Pritish Journal 
when he says that ¢he preliminary bath as 
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at present recommended, and the absence 
of restrainer in the intensifying solution, 
entirely déstroy any possible advantages 


derivable from the Philadelphia formula. | 
It is, .on the.contrary, just these two iden- | 


tical points that make the process a good 
and safe one to work. The presence of 
acids in the intensifier would slow the 
whole process of deposition, without ensur- 
ing freedom from stain or fog, while the 
preliminary application of the acid, weak 
as it is (10-20 drops to 20 ounces of water), 
has the most beneficial effect. - Indeed Mr. 
Cassebaum informed us that if any one ob- 
jected to the film being much hardened by 
the chrome alum, this latter might be 
omitted entirely, tie acid being the princi- 
pal thing. 

We shall keep- our readers advised of 


our future experiments,and before referring | 


them to the following letter from Mr. Cas- 
sebaum, will say that after consultation 


with more than one highly skilled operator, | intensification, from careless washing after 


| fixing, the above treatment and then rins- 
tensifing will prove in every respect a use- | 


ful substitute for mercury. To those at- | 
tempting it for the first time let us say that | 


we are satisfied that this gallo-nitrate in- 


a good quality of gallic acid should be 


more black deposit settles to the bottom. 
The clear solution should then be filtered 
off. The formula will te found in full on 
page 89 of our last issue, but instead of 
120 grains of gallic acid to the ounce of 
alcohol, 80 grains should be taken. We 
hope that our esteemed colleague of the 
British Journal will give the process an- 
other trial. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 17, 1887. 


Dr. E. WALLACE : 


Dear Sir:—Having expressed to you 
my intention of trying the addition of py- 
rogallic acid to the gallic acid intensifier, I 


to 1% ounces of alcohol ; 1 drachm of this 


to 1 drachm of the silver solution (30grains | 
to the ounce of water) and 3 ounces of | 


water. Not having added any acid,I expect- 


the gallicacid exercised a decidedly retard- 
ing influence,the reduction taking place very 
gradually indeed, and the solution remain- 
ed clear for nearly an hour, a very gradual 
reduction taking place,forming a slight de- 
posit on the sides of the glass vessel con- 
taining the mixture. 

I cannot say that I have noticed any par- 
ticular advantage in the addition of pyro, 
nor any disadvantage. 

In reference to the article you intend to 
write,on the gallic acid intensifier, I would 
suggest the advising of your readers, to re- 
apply the chrome alum and acid solution 
after the negative has been intensified and 


| washed sufficiently to remove the greasy ap- 


pearance (due to the alcohol). I find that 
after an immersion for a short time only, 
the staining of the film disappears almost 
entirely, leaving the shadows and clear 


| margins very bright. 


Should a slight red stain occur during 


ing off the plate and placing it in the 
hypo bath again, will cause the red stain 
to disappear in a shorter or longer time,ac- 


| cording to the intensity of the stain. 
used, and that it will be well to expose the | 


30 grain silver solution to the light until no | 


In place of the nitric acid and alum solu- 
tion, water acidulated with sulphurous acid 
or sulphuric acid and sulphite of soda may 
be substituted. I prefer the alum and nitric 
acid solution. 

Respectfully yours, 


Jno. G. CASSEBAUM. 





The Origin and Technology of Photo- 
graphic Chemicals. 
FRANK H. ROSENGARTEN. 
Second Paper. 
In our last paper, we spoke of the key- 
stone of photography—nitrate of silver. 
Now come the next, and equally as im- 


| portant, factors, the haloids— bromine, 
made the experiment to-day, taking 120 | 
grains of gallic acid and 20 grains of pyro | 


iodine, and chlorine—without which our 
work would be impossible. Of these, bro- 
mine plays the most important role, 
although the others are at times essential. 

In producing an image on a plate or 


| paper by the use of silver, this metal must 
ed the mixed solution to turn toa dirty | 
brown muddle very soon, but found that | 


be in the form of a salt which is readily 
attacked by light, or rather by the actinic 
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rays of light. This action is imperfect if | 


natural light be transmitted through yellow | 
or red glass, owing to the property such | 
glass possesses of retarding or shutting off | 


entirely the actinic or chemical rays. After | 


much experimenting, first with chloride of 
silver, then with iodide, and last with bro- 
mide of silver, the great strides of photo- 
graphic progress have brought the art 
to the wonderful stage of simplicity for 
workers by the marvelous properties this 


bittern of salt wells near Freeport, Penn- 
sylvania, and from him the writer’s firm 
obtained the apparatus for manufacturing 
bromine in 1866, and from that time the 
great production of this material dates. 
The bittern of the salt wells of that 


| locality contains the bromine combined 


mysterious element has. The old-fashioned | 
Daguerreotype was formed with iodide of | 


silver, but the process was a difficult and an 
expensive one, and has been totally aban- 
doned in favor of the more recent bromide 
plates and paper. 

As so often happens in the technical pro- 


tained from a liquid which formerly was 


with alkalies, and yields an average pro- 
duct of nine drachms to the gallon of 
bittern, although a gallon of bittern may 
represent the evaporation of many hun- 
dreds of gallons of salt water as pumped 
from the salt wells. 

To obtain the bromine from the bittern, 
a Special apparatus made of sand-stone is 
necessary, owing to the intense corrosive 
action its vapors have on metals. The 


| bittern is agitated with sulphuric acid and 
duction of useful chemicals, bromine is ob- | 


considered a waste product and a nuisance. | 


In making table salt, saline water is pumped 
from deep wells, evaporated toa very small 


black oxide of manganese, whereby chlo- 
ride of manganese, sulphates of the alka- 
lies, and some chlorine are evolved, and 


| the bromine, by the action of heat, is dis- 


bulk, and the crystals of salt are dipped | 


out. Salt having the peculiar property of 


being as difficultly soluble in saturated hot | 


solution as in cold, while the bromides of 
magnesia, etc., are more soluble, fresh 
portions of saline water are added, and the 
evaporation continued until a period arrives 
when the salt begins to have a bitter taste, 
owing to the soluble impurities in the 
mother water. Formerly, the evaporation 


tilled off and collected, under a layer of 
water, in suitable vessels, to avoid loss by 
evaporation. 

As thus produced, bromine is a dark 
brownish-red mobile liquid, evolving, even 
at the ordinary temperature, a yellowish- 
red vapor, highly irritating to the eyes and 


| lungs, and having a peculiar, suffocating 


ceased at this stage, the bitter water, or | 


‘“‘bittern,”” was run away in the gutter, 
and fresh supplies of saline water were 
taken to evaporate. 

Balard, of Montpelier, discovered in this 
bittern, as far back as 1826, the element 


bromine, associated as bromide of mag- | 


nesium, sodium, and calcium. Since then 
it has been found in the waters of the 
ocean, in certain marine animals and vege- 
tables, and, in three instances, in the mine- 
ral kingdom, also in an ore of zinc, in the 
cadmium of Silesia, and in the potash 
salts at Stasfurt. It was traced by Méne 
in the coal gas liquor of the Paris gas 
works. In the United States it was first 
obtained by Prof. Silliman, in the bittern 
of the salt wells at Salina, in the state of 
New York, although in small and unpaying 
quantities. Dr. David Alter found it in the 


odor, resembling that of chlorine. It boils 
at 145° Fahr., and has a specific gravity of 
2.99, being three times that of water. It 
makes alloys with the other haloids, and is 
difficult to obtain free from them. It forms 
salts with many metals and alkalies, forms 
an acid with hydrogen, and with oxygen 
gives an acid containing five equivalents 
of oxygen, giving salts called bromates, 
which have entirely different properties 
from the hydrogen acid. Its compounds 
with metals, as well as organic substances, 
are quite stable. In 1863, bromine was so 
rare its price was at least $10 per pound; 
to-day, it can be purchased in quantities 
for one-sixteenth of that amount, and 
where ounces were made then, tons of it 
are now consumed. 

Iodine is another of the instances where 
a waste matter has yielded a costly and 
valuable product. It is produced from the 
ashes of sea plants found in France and 
Scotland, but most largely in the bittern of 
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nitrate of soda in Chili. It is a blackish, 
little used in photography. In medical 
practice it is one of the most useful spe- 
cifics, and is consumed in large quantities. 
In fact, the greatest consumption of the 


| 


| dramatic—dealing with the actual facts in 
lustrous, crystalline substance, and but | 


iodides and bromides is in medicine, and | 
are often prescribed in doses as large as | 


thirty grains. 


A Journey Through Arabia Petra 
with the Camera. 
BY WILLIAM H. RAU. 
Photographing in the desert and among 
the ruins of ancient places like Petra and 
Sinai presents, indeed, something novel, 


even to one who has had varied and un- | 
| it was intensely cold ; but the journey being 

In this paper, the writer will endeavor 
to outline the work done in Petra and | 
vicinity; leaving the account of the Sinai | 


usual experiences. 


trip for another occasion. 


After a long and severe struggle on the | 


part of our dragoman with the Bedouin at 


Akaba in arranging the detail and getting | 
| Magazine as the Wady Sik. We reached 
| the entrance of this gorge ten hours later. 
finally started northward on the broad | 


the camels necessary for the journey from 
Akaba, through Petra, to Hebron, we 


Wady Araba, soon turning to the right into 


the Wady el Ithm, and in five days arrived | 


at a high elevation, still a full day’s march 
from Petra. 


accounts of visits to strange and unfre- 


quented places ; the object being more to | 
exalt themselves as heroes than to picture | 
| would bring usin sight of the Wady Sik, 


the actual condition of things; narrating 
in graphic terms, the manner in which 
they instructed, or rather commanded, 
the Bedouin to do thus and so; making 


personal compacts with the native Arabs— | 


in fact, assuming the rank and importance 


of chief of the expedition, whereas they are | 
obliged to make known the simplest needs | 
through the dragoman, on whom they are | 
compelled to rely implicitly for the entire | 


conduct and management of the journey. 


There is certainly enough of romance | 
connected with a journey to Petra not to | 


need this fictitious setting. The truthful 
account, we trust, will be much more in- 
teresting, and, we believe, even more 


the case, and not unduly exalting the one 
person. 
The trip certainly was attended with 


| anxiety, as the entrance to Petra is so nar- 


row as to be easily defended by a few 
men. Our only hope of getting in at all, 
was by slipping in unawares. To effect 
this, our dragoman sent a Nubian scout 
ahead, instructing him to return in case the 
coast was not clear, but if nothing should 
oppose, to hasten on and seek Salim, the 
Chief of the Bedouin, who would protect 
us from the swarms of Fellahin, who 
would undoubtedly clean out any caravans 
coming that way. 

On Saturday, March 25th, we were up at 
four o’clock. Being at a great elevation, 


long, we were obliged to start early. Seven 
o’clock found us near the summit of the 
Mount Seir range, overlooking the red 
rocks and crags of Edom, in the midst of 
which was Petra. A deep gorge could be 
traced, running east and west, which has 
been erroneously engraved in the Century 


In the furtherest distance loomed up 
Mount Hor, at whose base lies ruined 
Petra, and close in the foreground, a mile 
distant, a ruined city or village. It wasa 


| grand panorama, making a glorious pic- 
Travelers frequently exaggerate their | 


ture. As was our custom, the camera was 
in readiness, and a number of negatives 
made. After this, we rounded one pro- 
montory after another, thinking each 


but it was very evident that none in our 


| party knew how far it was, or at what time 


we might reach it. 

Although Hadaya, the dragoman, had 
been there before, he did not know the 
country as well as we could wish. At 
noon, as usual, we stopped to lunch, but 
our anxiety was so great that I doubt if 
anyone really enjoyed that meal. During 


| this noonday rest a number of fierce and 


dirty Fellahin passed us, which increased 
our anxiety. 

On asking our dragoman what we could 
do in case of attack, he said he could form 
a barricade of our camels, and fight from 
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behind them, showing us how this was 
made. While the Bedouin were ranged 
behind this camel barricade, I made a | 
negative of the scene. 

Continuing our journey, we kept on a | 
level, at the same great elevation, until 
about four o’clock, when we began gradu- 
ally to descend. 

We noticed miles of terraces on the 
mountains along which we were traveling, 
all in a state of ruin. These were evi- 
dently ancient, as the land is not cultivated | 
now, but looks barren. About five o’clock 
we noticed a small village to our right, 
which we found was Eljy, inhabited by 
Fellahin. Quickly moving on, we ‘slip 
down on a level with the stream of Wady 
Mousa, and hurrying along, we soon en- 
tered the necropolis, where we saw tombs 
cut out of the rocks, many of them stand- 
ing out alone, others cut in the side of the | 
cliff, the prevaiiing color here being yellow. 
We emerged from this valley into an 
open area, fronted by high red bluffs, in | 
which is a narrow cieft—the Gorge of the | 
Sik, through which meanders the tiny 
stream. Thrown across this gorge, at an 
elevation of about sixty feet, is an arch, 
partly in ruin, which forms a gateway ; 
passing under this, we found ourselves in 
a frightful chasm, choked with stones, 
overgrown with wild oleanders, caper 
plants, tamarisks, etc., through which we | 
picked our way on foot. Irby and Mangle, 
commanders in the Royal Navy, visited 
Petra in 1819, and say of this gorge: 

‘There is, however, one frightful chasm, 
which furnishes, as it did anciently, the 
only access to Petra on this side, and it is 
impossible to conceive anything more 
awful or sublime than such an approach. 
The width is not more than just sufficient 
for the passage of two horsemen abreast; 
the sides are in all parts perpendicular, 
varying from four to seven hundred feet in 
height, and they often overhang to such a 
degree that, without their absolutely meet- 
ing, the sky is intercepted and completely 
shut out for one hundred yards together, 
and there is little more light. than in a 
cavern. The tamarisk, the wild fig, and 
the oleander grow luxuriently about the 
road, rendering the passage often difficult. 








| of a pale-rose color. 


The caper plant has also a_ luxurient 
growth in the Sik.” 

The prevailing color is red, but occa- 
sionally the strong yellow combines harmo- 
niously with it. We attempted several 
views in this gorge, but they were failures 
as pictures, as it was quite dark, and too 
narrow and deep. We followed along this 
gorge a mile and a quarter, passing many 
curious altar-like sculptures and niches in 


| the walls, here and there traces of the 


road, and on the sides we noticed, at a 
height, a water course passing along in 
earthen pipes, bedded and secured with 
mortar, in horizontal grooves cut in the 
rock. The ravine, without changing its 
general direction, presents so many elbows 
and windings that the eye can seldom 
penetrate forward beyond a few paces, and 
is often puzzled to know in what direction 
the passage will open. About midway in 
this gorge of natural horrors some thirty 
pilgrims from Bombay were murdered, in 
1818, on their return from Mecca, by the 
Bedouin of Wady Mousa. On reaching 
the darkest portion of the ravine, a beam 


| of stronger light breaks in at the close of 
| the dark perspective, and opens to view, 


half seen at first, through the tall, narrow 
opening, columns, statuary, and cornices 
of that marvel of Petra—the Kuzneh— 
looking as fresh as from the chisel, with- 
out the tints or weather stains of age, and 
Only a portion of a 
very extensive architectural elevation is 
seen at first, but it has been so contrived 
that a “statue of victory’’ just fills the 
centre of the aperture in front. The rest 
of the design opens gradually as we .ad- 
vance, and we enter an opening, of mode- 
rate size, whose sides are by nature inac- 
cessible. This opening gives admission to 
a great body of light to the eastward. The 
position is ‘one of the most beautiful that 
could be imagined for the front of a great 
temple; and the richness and exquisite 
finish of the decorations, offer a striking 
contrast to the savage scenery which sur- 
rounds it. It is very lofty, comprising two 
stories; no part is built, the whole being 
excavated, and, in its minutest details, is 
so perfect that few ancient works can com- 
pare with it in the preservation of its 
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architectural decorations. 
the superstructure is a circular elevation, 


The centre of | 


surrounded by columns, with a dome sur- | 


mounted by an urn. 
either side would lead to the supposition 
that the handles had been of bronze. 
Above the monument the face of the rock 
is left overhanging, and it is to this that 
the excellent preservation of its detail is 


to be ascribed. 
( Zo be continued.) 





The Legitimacy of Accessories in 
Judging the Art Value of 
Photographs. 

Last year, at the close of the St. Louis 
Convention, when the decision of the 
judges was made known, much dissatis- 
faction was expressed because the ac: 
knowledgment was made that judgment 
was influenced by the manner in which the 

exhibits were mounted and framed. 

It was even plainly said that a juror, in 
making such an acknowledgment, gave 
evidence of his utter unfitness for the as- 
sumed function,-inasmuch as he was ap- 
pointed to adjudicate on the merits of the 
photographs only, and not in connection 
with accessories. 

This verdict seems to have carried with 
it so much conviction as to influence the 
committee in charge of the Exhibition to 
be held in Chicago: one of the clauses of 


the regulations distinctly conditioning that | 


‘all competing exhibits must be without 
frames and glass.’’ 

In the desire to eliminate all extraneous 
influences, so that the decision of: the 


against which none dares cry out, are we 
not in danger of defeating the very aim 
and object for which all exhibitions should 
be made—the cultivation of artistic feeling 


in photography. The ultimate intention | 


of coming together is not that the prizes 
may be justly awarded, but that we may 


advance in our profession by comparison | 


of work and interchange of ideas. 


Therefore, anything which contributes | 


to stimulate the artistic taste should be 
fostered and encouraged, rather than de- 
pressed and disallowed, even if we have 
to forego the medals. 


The green stains on | 


| per se. 


its artistic effect. 


| gitimate methods? 


Undoubtedly the finish of a photograph 
has great value in enhancing the good 
qualities it may inherently possess. 

If a photograph has artistic values, is it 
not perfectly legitimate to set them forth 
to the best advantage ? otherwise, it seems 
like lighting the candie of art and putting 
it under a bushel. Let us place it rather 
in the candlestick, where it shall give light 
to men. 

Our Conventions should be schools, not 
race-courses for the acquisition of prizes. 

The St. Louis judge who so candidly 
acknowledged the influence of the acces- 
sories, showed his fitness for the function, 
inasmuch as he possessed the knowledge 
to analyze that which operated upon his 
judgment. 

It is not just to judge of a photograph 
We may be able to determine its 
technical qualities, but we cannot judge of 
The manner in which it 
is mounted and framed actually gives it 
qualities which it could not possess un- 
mounted and unframed. The effect of the 
finest artistic work is greatly weakened, 
and even neutralized, by incongruous 
mounting. The appropriateness of the 
mount is seldom taken into consideration. 
In our Exhibitions, ‘‘motley seems to be 
the only wear.”’ All shades and forms and 
colors are not only in dangerous proximity, 
but even mingle together, without the 
slightest remorse for their violation of the 
first principles of harmony in color. 

When the endeavor is made by some one 
of taste to enhance the beauties of his ex- 


| hibit by suitable mounting and framing, 
judges may bea critique of pure judgment, | 


why raise the hue and cry that he is trying 
to warp the judgment of the jurors by ille- 
Why not rather ap- 
plaued him for his labor, and emphasize 
the lesson in art it teaches? 

If, in our fear to be biased by anything 


| which is{not photographic work, we are to 


| be so scrupulous in our judgment, why 


should we receive the photograph mounted 


| at all, or why not condition that no margin 


appear? It can be shown that a photo- 
graph is enriched by a proper mount. Un- 
fortunately for the purity of our judgment, 


| our eyes are physiologically constructed, 


so as to be influenced by contiguous colors. 
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We cannot look upon any two colors and | enough to give several seconds exposure, 


receive the impression from each pure and 
unadulterated. The one modifies the other, 
although the observer is unconscious of the 
effect until demonstrated. We can actu- 
ally change color to a considerable extent 
without at all meddling with it directly. All 
that we have to do is to alter the color 
which lies adjacent to it. We can satisfy 
ourselves of the truth of this by a very 
simple experiment. 

If we take two little patches of red paper 
an inch or so in size, and place one upon a 
sheet of red paper, the other upon a green 
sheet, it will be found that the red square 
on the red ground does not appear nearly 
so brilliant or saturated in color as the one 
upon the green paper. 

The observer who is ignorant of the 
facts, will not believe that the two are 
identical in hue. These changes are due 
partly to the effect which contrast engen- 
ders in the eye, but partly, also, to the dis- 
traction of the judgment of the observer. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the mount 
influences the judgment. Let us be just. 
Let us take away the mount; we will have 
nothing but the photograph, pure and 
simple. 

Imagine an exhibition of paintings with- 
out finish or frames. Is the photographer’s 
art higher than the painter’s art, that it may 
content itself with its own pure sweets? 


ae oe 


The Photographic Society of Phila- 
delphia. 


A stated meeting of the Society was 
held Wednesday evening, June ist, with 
the President, Mr. Frederick Graff in the 
chair. 


for 1887 reported that they had selected 
“On a Virginia Turnpike,” by Mr. John G, 
Bullock, and ‘‘The Elephanta Caves, In- 
dia,” by Mr. Charles R. Pancoast. 


The paper for the evening was read by the quantities specified produced merely 


Mr. Charles Truscott, the subject being | 


“Some Photographic Heresies.” The 


reading of the paper was followed by an | 


interesting discussion of various points 
touched on by the writer. A 
Mr. Coates preferred to use plates slow 


found to take about 1 second. 


| Reducer for Gelatine Negatives.”’ 
The Committee on Presentation Pictures | 


as with extremely rapid plates, cap expo- 
sures could not well be given for such times 
as I, 1%, or 13¢ seconds. 

Mr. Zeckwer suggested the plan of 
counting as rapidly as the numbers could 
be pronounced from 1 to 5,which would be 
If then 14 
seconds are required for the exposure by 
counting thus rapidly 1 to 5, and then 1 to 
3, the fraction of the second would be de- 


| termined with sufficient accuracy for prac- 


tical purposes. 

It being suggested that the time could be 
prolonged by use of a small stop, Mr. 
Truscott made the objection that this was 
likely to cause diffraction of the rays of 
light, and consequent fogging of the plate. 
He stated that the shutter he used was ac- 
curately graded for short time work from 
sty to % of asecond. 

In reply to a question by Dr. Wallace, 
Mr. Truscott stated that in wet plate pho- 
tography with short time exposures,such as 
portraits of babies, &c., he had frequently 
heated the developer to about 100° F. be- 
fore applying to the plate. 

For developing short exposures on gela- 
tine plates, he used carbonate of soda, 1 
part to 4 of water, varying the solution 
from ¥ to full strength. He found differ- 
ent brands of plates to vary greatly in the 
time necessary for development. 

As to the most desirable position for a 
shutter, he considered back of the lens the 
best for avoiding fog, and in the middle of 
the lens the best for economizing space. 

Mr. Fassitt called attention to an article 
on page 144 of the British Journal Almanac 
for 1887, on ‘‘A Cheap, Simple and Effective 
The di- 
rections called for diluting ‘‘ ordinary 
chloride of lime with half its bulk of water,” 
and then immersing the negative in the 


| mixture about 20 seconds. 


Mr. Fassitt found on trying the plan that 


a thick paste, and not a solution in which 
the plate could be well “immersed.” Its 
action was to quickly and entirely remove 
every vestige of the film from the plate. 
As to its effectiveness, there could be no 
doubt, but its use for any other purpose 
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than cleaning glass could hardly be advis- 
ed. The publication of such impracticable 
recipes was calculated to do much harm, 
as they are frequently copied into one jour- 
nal after another, without trial or investi- 
gation by the publishers, continuing their 
misleading career indefinately. 


Adjourned. 
RoBERT S. REDFIELD, 


Secretary. 


Some Photographic Heresies. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of the London photographic societies, when 
the photographic world began slowly to 
awake to the fact that it was on the eve of 
a great photographic revolution. Then, 
as there was no denying the rapidity of the 
new gelatine dry plates, those who had 
mastered the wet collodion process, but 
had not the energy or ability to acquire at 
once the skill to do as good work by the 


| new process, naturally blamed the process, 
| and denied the possibility of its producing 
| such good results, and there still are plenty 


Read before the Photographic Society of Philadelphia, : 
| profess to believe the same. 
Any photographic theory or opinion op- | 


by Charles Truscott. 


posed to the generally accepted one, may 
be called a kind of heresy, and the heresy 
of one year frequently becomes the ortho 
doxy of the next. 


of photographers in this city to-day who 


When steel pens were introduced, there 


| were for years many who still clung to the 
| old scratching quill pen, but it was buried 


The average professional photographer | 


is generally a very conservative individ- 


ual, sldw to accept anything new, or to | 
adapt himself to a new order of things, | 
and yet possessed of more than the aver- | 


age share of ingenuity. This conservatism 
may arise from the scarcity of writers on 
photography who are good at making pho- 
tographs, many of our best photographic 
writers being proverbially but indifferent 
photographers, the consequence of this is 
a large proportion of very fine writing, 
not without its value to the art science 
perhaps, but which is either misleading or 
ridiculous to the practical worker. Cor- 
rect theory is, of course, very useful to the 
intelligent workman ; but a false theory is 
neither ornamental nor useful, and a theory 
founded on imagination or superficial ex- 
periment is very apt to be false. 

Many of us can remember when a collo- 
dio bromide and geletino-bromide emulsion 
experimentalist was regarded as a kind of 
fanatical searcher for the photographic 
philosopher’s stone, and the possibility of 
producing a dry plate to equal wet collo- 
dion in sensitiveness, was looked upon as 
on a par with photography in natural 
colors. The journals were half-full of the 
heresy of emulsion photography, but no- 
body but enthusiasts would read such rot, 
until Charlies Bennett announced photo- 
graphing an interior by gas-light, and, what 
was more, showed the results before one 





with them. 

I propose to let wet collodion, for nega- 
tive-making, bury itself, having been 
among the first to dispense with it for that 
purpose. 

Gelatine plates.—Photographers gener- 
ally are afraid of a very rapid plate for 
general work, they say that qualities, such 
as sparkle and latitude, have to be sacri- 
ficed to rapidity. I do not believe a word 
of it. I hold that a good rapid plate is 
capable of doing all that a slow plate is, 
and much more beside. Then why ride a 
mule when you may have a good horse for 
the same money. It is like some begin- 
ners I know who were very anxious to 
possess a lens of great rapidity ; they ob- 
tained one, but never, under any circum- 
stances, think of using it with any but the 
smallest diaphragms. They have two 
good legs, but are afraid to walk, and so 
hop about on one; or they may be likened to 
a man who uses steam-power: when his 
boiler has been tested to 4oo Ibs., running 
with safety at 100 Ibs. pressure, he is afraid 
to work at more than 25 Ibs., and, as a con- 
sequence, is always short of steam to drive 
his engine and machinery efficiently. Gen- 
tlemen, how many photographers are there 
who take full advantage of the great rap- 
idity of the modern dry plate of to-day? 
Very few. Indeed, I hold they cannot do 
so with the appliances which are on the 
market to-day. 

Sometimes we are told that “gelatine 
has ruined the business.” What! enlarg- 





ing the scope and power of photography | 
has ruined it! Did the collodion process 
ruin photography? It ruined the Daguer- 
reotype process; but photography? Not 
much. Gelatine may, and will, supersede 
collodion for negative-making. It cannot 
ruin photography, but is a new power and 
blessing to the photographer and the 
world, and we do not yet know half its 
capabilities. 

Development.—Another heresy of mine 
is concerning development. Development 
is not the simple matter some people would 
have us believe. It is a little science in 
itself, and not to be learned in a year. 


Now it is generally understood that slow | 


development is the best treatment for a 
minimum exposure. My practice is directly 
opposite to that, inasmuch as I invariably 
use the most energetic developer I can 
compound and the plate will stand for 
such a case. I have no faith in homceo- 
pathic development as a remedy for gene- 
ral debility in. the latent image. Did we 
use a weak developer for under-exposure 
on wet collodion plates? No; but both 
strong and hot, because it was right in | 
theory and practice. 

The amateur photographic epidemic is 
regarded by many professional photogra- 
phers with a great deal of misgiving. 
Some even going so far as to say, ‘‘ Ama- 
teurs are ruining the business.’’ Now, I 
have had considerable opportunity of form- 
ing a correct opinion on this point; and 
while I admit there is a certain class of 
mercenary plate spoilers, calling them- 
selves amateurs, who expect their camera 
to earn its own fodder, or who go to 
Florida, or some other health resort, with 
the intention of making photography pay 
part of their expenses, yet I do not admit | 
that calling themselves amateurs will make | 
them such, in any sense of the word. They 
are professionals, to all intents and pur- 
poses, for the time being. Professional 
quacks, sailing under false colors. I have 
no doubt that they do some little in- | 
jury to the business by cultivating the 
popular idea that photographs do not cost 
much to make, and that if a man has good 
instruments and plenty of light, he has 
every requiremerit to make good photo- | 
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graphs. This idea the genuine amateur is 
doing yeoman service to correct. See how 
he is educating the public taste to discrimi- 
nate between good and bad photographs. 
Then look at the number of those who 
buy expensive instruments, and yet never, 
or only after much experience, produce 
good photographs. Is not that teaching 
the public (what they are slow to learn) 
that skill is an important factor in the pro- 


| duction of good photographs? And when 


the public are able to recognize the quali- 
ties of photographs, and appraise them at 
their intrinsic value, then the profession 
will be ruined to all incompetency, whether 
called amateur or professional, andthe 


| skilled workman will find his hands full, 


and prices good. 

I was out with my camera a few days 
ago, and a gentleman came by and asked, 
pointing to the camera, ‘‘What sort of 
pictures does that make, clear?’’ I must 
confess he did not make himself clear to 
me, so I answered, ‘‘ That is for making 
photographs.” He said, ‘‘But does it 
make them clear?” I replied, ‘‘That de- 
pends on how it is used ; it is a question of 
skill, not tools ; one man will carve better 
with a penknife than another will with the 
finest set of carving tools.” 

While I possess the most complete out- 
fit probably in this city, and set a high 
value on it, I should be foolish to ex- 
pect my work to be good simply because I 
possess good tools. 

Let us take a comprehensive view of 
this subject, and see how it looks from a 
distance in. a good light. The universe, 
and all contained therein, visible and in- 
visible, has to be photographed. Who is 
We professionals cannot begin 
to do it; it is much too large a contract. 
Then what are we to do? Are we to be 


| like dogs in the manger, or cheerfully re- 


cognize the valuable service our amateur 
brethren are rendering in this work? How 
much, do you think, of the work done by 
amateurs would come to the profession ? 
Less than one-tenth ; that is to say, more 
than nine-tenths of the work done by ama- 
teurs would never be done if they did not 
do it. Then let us not forget the splendid 
services amateurs have rendered the art 
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science in the past. Surely they have 
earned their diploma. Then away with 
petty jealousies, and such old cries as 
‘*The craft is in danger !’’ If the craft is 
in danger, it is from within, and not from 
without ; and it will generally be found 


those who have no special skill to rely on. 

There is a general superstition in the 
profession that a north light is a necessity 
for a portrait studio. In fact, I very much 
doubt if there is a south skylight in this 
city. See the trouble they have gone to 


all down Arch and Chestnut streets, to ob- | 
tain.a north light; they have had to either | 


build jover two houses, or spoil the length 
of the studio. Now, I have worked under 
many skylights, and prefer a south light 
every time. 

Speaking of portraiture, a portrait com- 
bination lens is supposed to give great 
roundness of image; of course, opticians 
favor this view, as well as many photog- 
raphers. My opinion is, it is a question of 
lighting, and has little or nothing to do 
with the lens. 


Mr. Burton has lately been finding fault | 


- with the term ‘‘depth of focus,’ but he 
does not suggest a better. 
impossible that more than one plane can 


no matter how small the diaphragm used. 
Truly, we are getting things down very 
fine. Why did he not go further, and ob- 
ject tothe term “‘flatness of field,’’ because 
no lens has a perfectly flat field? Why 
did he use the term ‘‘perfect definition,” 
when he knew that the correction of all 
photographic lenses is a compromise, and 
that the photographic lens has not yet 
been made perfectly free from astigmat- 
ism? Consequently, there is no such thing 
as perfect definition. I notice some writers 
on photographic optics have lately been 
using the term ‘‘penetration ;’’ but is it any 
improvement on “depth of focus?” I 
think not; besides it is not nearly so ex- 
pressive. The English language is a very 
good one, but, like many other things, is 
not quite perfect. 

Another heresy of mine is that every 
live photographic society should have a 
standing committee, which may be called 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| deem worthy of investigation. 


the ‘Research Committe,’’ composed of 


| three experts, who should, if possible, be, 


either individually or collectively, skilled 


| in photographic chemistry, photographic 


optics, and mechanics, with power to add 


| to their number for special work. They 
that the most jealous are the incompetent— | 


should report at each monthly meeting on 
such matters as might have been referred 
to them, or in their judgment they may 
One part 
of the order of business should be ‘‘ Report 


| of Research Committee.’’ A question may 


| 
| 
| 
| 





He says it is | 


be asked which no one is able to answer, 
such as “‘Is chloride of sodium a restrainer 
or an accellerator?’’—referred to the Re- 
search Committee. An optician brings out 
a new lens or a new invention, or a plate- 
maker a new plate, for which they claim 
certain possible or impossible qualities. 
Knowing a society has a competent Re- 
search Committee, samples are forwarded 
for examination, and the reports of such 
committee would be of great value to the 
members and the photographic world. 

I have heard it stated, on good authority, 
that a diaphragm which expands and con- 
tracts during exposure would not give 
good definition with a single lens, but 
having tried it, I can say it is a mistake, 


| for it does not injure the definition in the 
be perfectly defined at once by any lens, | 





least, but improves it. 

J. Trail Taylor, in a lecture on lenses re- 
cently, proposed as a corrector for single 
lenses a pair of common, cheap lenses, to 
be placed near the diaphragm ; one a peri- 
scopic, of short focus, and the other a con- 
cave lens, of the same focus. I have tried 
it, and having no focus, it has no effect, as 
we might expect. This gentleman is usu- 
ally so very accurate, especially in optical 
matters, that I am the more surprised he 
should make such a suggestion without 
having first tested it. 

I was speaking of this to a gentleman 
whom you all know, and he said, ‘‘ Have 
you seen my plan of doing that?” I 
answered, ‘“‘No; what is it?” He said, 
‘‘You are aware that a square diaphragm 
gives cushion-shaped distortion.” I re- 
plied, ‘I did not; but I did know that 
placing the diaphragm behind the lens 
gave that form of distortion.”’ ‘‘ Well,” 
he said, ‘‘ a square diaphragm gives it, too; 
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now I make a round diaphragm, and out- 
line a square outside of it, and in each 
corner of the square I cut out a triangular 
aperture ; which will give a rectilinear pic- 
ture.” 


was worth trying, as the distortion is not 
influenced by the shape of the diaphragm, 
but by its position. 


may despise it. 


One article of my photographic creed is, | year, and to give others a chance, it was 


I believe in the capabilities of a plate of the 
most exalted sensitiveness, the largest dia- 
phragm, and the shortest exposure that 
will give the amount of detail and defini- 
tion desired. 


To the Photographic Fraternity. 


Time has carried us swiftly on since our 


bring us together again at the Convention 


in Chicago, which will open on August | 


gth. To our association the great event of 
the year is the Convention ; there we re- 
new old acquaintances and friendships, 
and make new ones; exchange ideas, and 
show our work. There we go to learn 
and to teach ; to make selections of appa- 
ratus and accessories form the thousands 
of useful articles exhibited by the enter- 
prising stock dealers in their departments; 
and we thus combine both pleasure and 


profit byspending a few days among friends | 


and fellow-laborers and the most beautiful 
attractions that the art of photography 
can offer us. 


membership of the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of America. 

I trust that the craft will turn out strongly, 
both in numbers and in exhibits of work 
for our grand art department, for which 
the association, at the late Convention at 
St. Louis, voted the sum of one thousand 
dollars (out of its own funds) for prizes. 
The Executive Committee, at its meeting 
in January, endeavored to meet all the de- 
mands and suggestions of the fraternity, as 
well as those of the photographic journals, 


I tried the square diaphragm, and | 
found it did not give the cushion distor- | 
tion as stated, so did not think the other | 


All should avail themselves | 
of this opportunity for pleasure and recre- | 


ation, and so enjoy all the benefits of | It is hoped that the work of the committee 





| and after careful consideration, a schedule 
| of prizes was adopted for the more im- 
| portant classes of practical photography, 


being one diamond badge (grand prize), 
seven gold, thirteen silver, and ten bronze 
medals for home productions; one gold and 
one silver medal for exhibits from abroad ; 


| and one silver medal for the best improve- 


| ment in photo apparatus or accessories 
I think the single lens | 
has a great future before it, however some | 


produced since the last Convention. In 
order to prevent the carrying off of medals 
by the same parties who won them last 


resolved that for the coming Convention, 


| winners of gold medals at the Convention 


of 1886 should be eligible for the grand 
prize only, and winners of silver medals to 


| be eligible for gold medals and the grand 
| prize only, which latter is open to all mem- 
| bers of the association. 
| the winners of last year compete in higher 


| classes this year and have an incentive to 
last meeting in St. Louis, and will soon | 


By these means 


eclipse their work shown then. 

To meet the demand of a majority of our 
members, that photographers of smaller 
resources who cannot compete with their 


| more fortunate brethren in the large cities 


should have a chance to win an association 
medal, a class was formed for their benefit, 
for which class ten bronze medals of merit 


| are to be awarded for the best ten collec- 


tions, of twenty-four cabinets each; and 


| in order to reserve these for whom they are 
| intended, it was resolved that parties com- 


peting in this class cannot compete in any 
other class. A rule was also adopted that 
all competing exhibits must be without 
frames or glass, so that the merits of the . 
photograph alone will appear, and also to 
more easily make comparisons for award. 


will prove satisfactory to the members, and 
I can only add that we have done only that 
which we considered to be for the best in- 
terests of the association. Bring with you 
or send your choicest work, so that you 
may compare it with that of your friends, 
and learn if there is room for improve- 
ment. 

Come prepared for practical discussion 
on photographic subjects. Contribute 
your share towards the general fund of 
knowledge and experience, and do not 
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hide your light under a bushel. Be as 
much prepared to give the advantage of 
your experience to your colleagues as you 
are to receive information from them, as 
in this manner only can be attained the 
great object for which our association was 
formed. Our association, born seven years 
ago in Chicago, will return to its birth- 
place full of vigor and strength, with the 
best prospects for permanency, it now being 
an incorporated society. 


Come and enroll yourself in the ranks | 


of our grand army, which has inscribed on 


its banner the progress of photography ; entitled to the reduced fare for returning. 


help to fight the battle for improvement in 


l 
| 





every direction ; be in the front rank at all | 


times, and do not lag in the rear. 


Use the short time left for preparing, | 


and, -when the time comes, come one 
come all. --Fraternally yours, 


G. CRAMER, 
President P. A. of A. 


———_ —__-+ e-~ 


Photographers’ Association of 
America. 
OFFICE OF THE LOCAL SECRETARY, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
298 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


purchase through to Chicago, requesting a 
certifiate from the ticket agent at the point 
where repurchase is made. Tickets for re- 
turn will be sold by the ticket agent at 
Chicago, at one-third the lowest regular 
limited fare. In case there is no limited 
fare to the point desired, one-third of the 
regular unlimited fare will be used. 

Certificates for return tickets will be 
signed by G. M. Carlisle, Treasurer. 

It is very important that a certificate be 
procured, as it will indicate that full fare 
has been paid to Chicago, and that you are 


SECOND REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
TRANSPORTATION: 


We find that a lower rate of fare can be 
secured if fifty (50) or more will rendez- 
vous at some one point, and purchase their 


| transportation at the same time. 


The rate will be one fair for the round 


| trip. 


It is to be hoped that members will at 
once interest themselves in locating one of 
these excursions. 

Apply to the undersigned if you will en- 


| gage in this work, and circulars will be 


The Committee on Transportation has | 


obtained reduced rates of fare for those at- 
tending the Eighth Annual Convention of 
the Photographers’ Association of America. 


furnished. 
Gayton A. DOUGLASS, 


Committee on Transportation. 


| 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Any further concessions or arrangements | 
relating to transportation and hotels, will | 


be published in the several photographic 
journals. A liberal reduction on hotel 
rates is assured. 
Cuas. GENTILE, 
Local Secretary and Committee on Hotels. 


TRANSPORTATION, 


A first-class ticket (either unlimited or 
limited) must be purchased to Chicago, for 
which regular fare will be paid, and, upon 
request, the ticket agent will issue a certifi- 
cate of such purchase. 

If through tickets cannot be procured 
at the starting point, you will purchase to 
the most convenient point where such 
through tickets can be obtained, and _re- 





PRIZES AT THE CONVENTION. 


The list of offers made by the conven- 
tion has been published. The offer of the 
Stanley Dry Plate Co. has also been made 
known. The following are in addition : 


PRIZE OFFER FOR PICTURES ON EAST- 
MAN’S PERMANENT BROMIDE PAPER, 


To be Exhibited at the Convention of the 
P. A. of A., Chicago, August 9, 1887. 

To stimulate the exhibition of work on 
bromide paper, and show what has _ been 
accomplished during the past year by our 
customers, we make the following offer of 
prizes : 
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PLAIN ENLARGEMENTS. 


Class A.—$150 for the best collection of 
unfinished enlargements. ; 
$75 for the second best collection of 
unfinished enlargements. 


Class B.—$50 for the best unfinished por- 
trait enlargement. 
$25 for the second best unfinished 
portrait enlargement. 


Class C.—$25 for the best unfinished en- 


largement from landscape or ma- 


rine view negative. 


CONTACT PRINTS. 


Class D.—$50 for the best collection of 
contact prints. 


FINISHED ENLARGEMENTS, 


Class E.—-$100 for the best enlarged por- 
trait finished in black and white. 
$50 for the second best enlarged por- 
trait finished in black and white 
$25 for the third best enlarged por- 
trait finished in black and white. 


Class F.—$too for the best enlarged por- 
trait finished in color. 


CONDITIONS OF OFFER. 


Unfinished prints must be mounted on 
stretcher or plain white card, and exhibited 
without frame or mat. 
may be framed. Plain enlargements must 
be 20x24, or larger; no limit as to size of 
finished pictures or contact prints. 
exhibitor will be required to certify that all 


Pisished pictus | at the Chicago Convention . 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Prizes to be awarded by three judges ap- 
pointed at the convention. The enlarging 
department of the Eastman Company will 
not compete for any of these prizes. 

Grand total of prizes to be offered by 
the Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., 
amounts to $650, to be awarded and paid 
in cash, at Chicago, August 9, 1887. 


Arr BRUSH PRIZES. 


The Air Brush Manufacturing Company 


| offers two prizes at the Convention of the 





Photographers’ Association of America to 
be held in Chicago, August, 1887. 

An air brush will be given for the best 
portrait in black and white, finished ex- 
clusively by it, and another will be given 


| for the best water-color portrait finished 


exclusively by the air brush. Portraits 
may be of any size and upon any print. 
The awards will be made during the 
convention by three judges who shall be 
members of the P. A. of A., and who shall 


| be chosen at the time of the convention. 


Each certificate of award will be accom- 


| panied by an order upon the Air Brush 


Each | 


the pictures that he enters for these prizes | 


were made on Eastman’s Permanent Bro- 


mide Paper, and in case of enlargement, if | 
required by the judges, he shall show the | 


original negative before receiving prize. | 


Each exhibitor will be furnished, on appli- 
cation by mail, to the Eastman Company, 
with a printed card bearing number and 
stating class in which his picture, or pict- 
ures, are entered. Pictures must be sent 
prepaid to the Secretary of the Exhibition, 
with name and address of exhibitor marked 
on the back of the picture. 





Company for one complete air brush. 


W. H. Watms.ey & Co’s Prizes. 


W. H. Walmsley & Co., of Philadelphia, 
offer the following prizes for competition 


First—For the best examples of por- 
traiture—from cabinets to life-sized heads 
—made with Beck’s ‘‘Autograph”’ Rectil- 
near lenses (not smaller than No. 6), one 
No. 7 ‘‘Autograph ” lens, the cash value of 
which is one hundred dollars, fitted with 
the new Iris Diaphragms, valued at $67.50. 

Second—For the best work, other than 
portraiture, such as architecture, land- 
scapes, interiors, etc,, made with Beck 
lenses of any size, one No. 5 ‘‘Autograph”’ 
lens of the cash value of sixty dollars. 

These lenses will be made by the Messrs. 
Beck especially for this occasion. They 
will be appropriately engraved, and will 
be exhibited during the convention. 
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CONDITIONS OF OFFER. 


Each exhibitor will be required to certify | 
that all the pictures he enters for these | 
prizes, were printed from negatives made 
with Beck’s “Autograph” Rectilinear, or | 
Wide-angle Lenses, in accordance with | 
Pictures must be sent | 
prepaid to the Secretary of the Exhibition, | 


the above offers. 


with name and address of the exhibitor 
marked on the back, together with the | 
sized lens used in its production, and with 
such other information as he may see fit to 
impart. 

Prizes to be awarded by three judges ap- 
pointed at the convention. 


CASH PRIZE BY THE STANLEY Dry PLATE 
COMPANY. 


The Stanley Dry Plate Co., offers a hun- | 
dred dollar cash prize to be competed for 


at the coming Convention of the Photo- | ~*~ 
| tion, $80. 


graphers’ Association of America, in Chi- 
cago, August 9, 1887. This sum will be 
given as a prize for the best collection of 
photographs, either landscapes or portraits, 
made on the Stanley dry plate and dis- 
played at the Chicago Convention. 
tures may be of any size. 
be made on the second day of the conven- 


tion by three judges, members of the Pho- | 
tographers’ Association, who will be ap- | 
pointed at the time of the meeting of the | 


convention. 


CAsH Prize By E, & H. T. ANtHony & 
Co. 


A cash prize of one hundred dollars will | 


be given for the best collection of un- 


Convention of the Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of America. Each picture to have a 
private mark of the photographer, and a 
duplicate mark with the name of the pho- 
tographer to be sent in so that the judges 
can be advised after the award is made to 
whom it belongs. 


Pic- | 
The award will | 





After the convention, all competing ex- 


hibitors for this prize will be presented 
with one dozen sheets of the bromide 
paper, 20x24. 

The judges will be three members of the 
Photographers’ Association of America. 


PRIZE OFFERS FOR PHOTOGRAPHS MADE 
WITH THE MORRISON LENs. 


The Scovill Manufacturing Company is 
authorized by Mr. R. Morrison to make 
the following prize offers: 

For the best photograph exhibited at 
the Chicago Convention, made with a Mor- 
rison Lens: 

The choice of a Morrison Leukoscope 
Lens, cash valuation, from $80 to $180. 

For the second best photograph ex- 
hibited at the Chicago Convention, made 
with a Morrison Lens: 

A set of Morrison Wide-Angle Combina- 
tion Lenses in a morocco case, cash valua- 


The lenses to be suitably engraved with 
the winner’s name, etc., etc., 

The awards to be made at the conven- 
tion by judges appointed at that time. 





On Red and Purple Chloride, Bro- 
mide. and iodide of Silver; on He- 
liochromy, and on the Latent Pho- 
tographic Image. 


The American Journal of Science for May. 


In this series of papers it will be my ob- 


| bect to show: (1) That chlorine, bromine, 


and iodine are capable of forming com- 
pounds with silver exhibiting varied and 
beautiful coloration, peach-blossom, rose, 


| purple, and black. That these compounds 
touched enlargements, consisting of not | 
less than three pictures, made upon An- | 
thony’s Bromide Paper, at the coming 


(except under the influence of light) pos- 
sess great stability : that they may be ob- 
tained by purely chemical means, and in 
the entire absence of light. (2) That of 
these substances the red chloride shows a 
tendency to the reproduction of colors. 
It seems not improbable that the material 
of the infinitesimally thin films obtained 
by Becquerel, Niepce de St. Victor, Poite- 
vin, and others in their experiments on 
heliochromy may be the red chloride. (3) 
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That these substances, formed by purely 
chemical means, constitute the actual ma- 
terial of the latent or invisible photographic 
image, which material may now be ob- 
tained in the laboratory, without the aid of 
light and in any desired quantity. They 


also form parts of the visible product re- | 


sulting from the action of light on the 
silver haloids. 


that which forms the basis of development, 
has been in dispute. 
been maintained. According to the one, 
the first effect produced by light is simply 
a physical change, predisposing the ele- 


so that when a reducing agent is applied 


the molecules so affected yield more quick- | 
According to the other | 
theoy, the invisible image is formed of a | pound may be diffused through ordinary 
Observations | 


ly to its influence. 


subsalt (subchloride, etc.). 
which I published many years, led me 


strongly to the first-mentioned of these | 
But of late years, results have | substance seems rather to 


been obtained not easily reconcilable | 


theories. 


with it. On the other hand, the theory 


that the latent image is formed of subsalt | 


is opposed to striking facts. Silver sub- 


chloride, for example, is an unstable sub- | 


stance, quickly destroyed by dilute nitric 
acid. But I have formed a latent image 


for five minutes to strong nitric acid (s. g. 


1.36), have developed the image without | 


difficulty ; the same with silver bromide. 
Evidently these images, which so strongly 


resisted the action of undiluted acid, could | 


not be formed of simple subchloride and 


subbromide of silver, substances quickly | nine per cent. of Ag,Cl, consist of a com- 


| pound of one equivalent of subchloride 
In the desire to find a satisfactory ex- | 


planation of the nature of the image based | 


destroyed by it. 


on adequate chemical proof, I have de- 
voted nearly three years of laboratory work 
to this and to closely allied subjects. I 
am led to the conclusion that neither of 
- the older views is correct. A truer theory 
seems to be deducible from the result of 
some experiments which I published in 
1885, to the effect that the silver haloids 
were capable of uniting with certain other 
substances, much in the same way that 





alumina forms lakes. When a silver ha- 
loid was precipitated in the presence of 


| certain coloring matters, they combined 
| with it, and though soluble in water, they 
| could not be subsequently washed out. 


They had formed a somewhat stable com- 
pound, although the proportion of color- 
ing matter was very small in comparison 


| with the haloid ; evidently much too small 
For more than a generation past, the | 


nature of the latent photographic image, | 


to represent a stoichiometrical composi- 
tion. I find that a silver haloid may, in 


| the same way, unite with a certain propor- 
Two theories have | 


tion of its own subsalt, which, by this 


| union, quite loses its characteristic insta- 
| bility and forms a compound of great per- 


| manence. 
ments of the silver haloid to dissociation, | 


Another explanation is possible; the 
subsalt may combine with the normal salt, 
not in the manner above described, but in 
stoichiometrical proportion, and this com- 


silver haloid. I have not been able to find 
any reaction decisive between these ex- 
planations, but the general behavior of the 
indicate the 
first named explanation as the true one. 
When the red chloride, for example, has 
been boiled with dilute nitric acid for a 
few moments to eliminate any uncombined 
subchloride, the proportion of subchloride 
left has never exceeded eight or nine per 


| cent. in over thirty specimens analyzed. 
on silver chloride, and after exposing it | 


If we took this to represent a compound 


| in equivalent proportions, we should have 


to suppose the union of at least twenty 


| equivalents of Ag Cl with one of Ag,Cl, 


which is improbable. If we suppose that 
these colored substances, containing from 
less than one-half per cent. up to eight or 


united to a small number of equivalents 
of normal chloride, mixed mechanically 
with a large quantity of normal chloride, 
then it would be improbable that speci- 
mens could not be obtained containing a 
larger proportion of this compound, and 
consequently of Ag,Cl, but, as already 
said, specimens containing more than nine 
per cent. after thorough treatment with 
nitric acid to remove the uncombined 
subchloride, I have never obtained; 
generally, the amount is less. Even 
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when silver chloride, bromide, or iodide | 
contains as little as one-half of one per | 
cent. of subsalt combined, its proper- | 


ties are greatly changed. It has a strong 


altered. Even a much less quantity, one 
inappreciable to analysis, is capable of 


susceptible of endless variation. In fact, 
the more the matter is studied, the more 
extended the range of reactions is found 


to be that give rise to the formation of this 
coloration, and its behavior to light is | 


substance. To show how slight an influ- 


| ence will lead to the production of red 


affecting both the color and the behavior | 


to light. 
this substance that constitutes the actual 
material of the latent photographic image. 


It is one of these latter forms of | 


Adequate proof of this will be given in the | 


second part of this paper. 


RED SILVER CHLORIDE. 


chloride instead of white: if freshly pre- 
cipitated argentic oxide is mixed for a few 
moments with starch or tragacanth paste, 
and is then treated with H Cl, the result 
is, not white, but pink, silver chloride. 
Even raw starch flour mixed with silver 


| oxide will, in a few moments, cause it to 


Of the three haloids, the chlorine salt is | 


the most interesting, because of its rela- 


stable of the three compounds, and ex- 


give a pale flesh colored chloride with H 
Cl. Boiled starch or tragacanth paste does 
this more quickly, and acts more strongly, 


| even in the cold, and still more if heat is 
tions to heliochromy ; it is also the most | 


hibits, perhaps, a finer variety of colora- | 
tion, though the bromide and iodide are | 
also obtainable of very beautiful tints. The | 
chloride shows all the warm shades from | 


white to black through the following grada- 
tions: white, pale flesh color, pale pink, 


chocolate, and black. 


applied. 

Although red is probably the most char- 
acteristic color of this substance, so that I 
have spoken of it above as red chloride, 
nevertheless this hardly seems a proper 
name for a substance that is often purple, 
chocolate, or black, sometimes brown, or 


| even ochreotis, sometimes lavender or 
rose color, copper color, red-purple, dark 


These compounds are obtained in an | 
endless variety of ways: by chlorizing me- 


tallic silver ; by acting on normal chloride 


and treating with H Cl; by forming sub- 
oxide or a subsalt of silver, and treating 
with H Cl, followed by nitric acid; by 
acting on subchloride with nitric acid or 
an alkaline hypochlorite, etc. ; by attack 


bluish, and is probably capable of assum- 
ing every color of the spectrum. To call 
it argento-argentic chloride would infer a 
stoichiometical composition that, as al- 


| ready mentioned, seems very uncertain, 
with reducing agents ; by partly reducing | 
silver oxide or silver carbonate by heat, | 


too much so to serve as the basis of the 
name. Therefore, and as these substances 
have been hitherto seen only in the im- 


| pure form in which they are produced by 


ing almost any soluble salt of silver with 


ferrous, manganous, or chromous oxide, 
etc., followed by H Cl; by reducing silver 


H Cl; by treating a soluble silver salt, or 
almost any silver solution, with potash or 


the continued action of light on the nor- 
mal salts, it might be convenient to call 
them photosalts, photochloride, photobro- 
mide, and photoiodide, instead of red or 


| colored chloride, etc., and thus to avoid 
| the inexactness of applying the term red 
citrate by hydrogen, and treating it with | 


soda, and almost any reducing agent, cane | 


sugar, milk sugar, glucose, dextrine, alde- 
hyde, alcohol, etc., and supersaturating 
with H Cl; there is no organic easily oxi- 
dizable substance that I have tried that has 
failed to give this reaction. Also almost 
any salt of silver exposed to light, treated 
with H Cl and then with hot, strong nitric 
acid, yields it. Almost any of these classes 
represents a long range of reactions, each 





chloride to a substance exhibiting many 
other colors. 
( To be continued.) 


Were it asked, Who of all those con- 
nected with photographic science has, by 
original research, carefil experiment, and- 
lucid description, done most to advance 
our art in what we may term its practical 
science? it is probable that the answer 
would be M. Carey Lea, of Philadelphia.— 
British Journal of Photography. 
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Pacific Coast Amateur Photographic 
Association. 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 18th, 1887. 
To the Editor of the American Journal of Photog- 
raphy, Philadelphia. 

On the sth inst. was held the regular 
monthly meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Amateur Photographic Association, Mr. 
Tasheira, the President, being in the chair, 
and a good attendance of the members 
being present. 

The feature of the evening was the ex- 
hibition by Dr. S. C. E. Passavant of spe- 
cimens of chloride positive paper manu- 
factured by him. The Doctor, in his re- 
marks, said that while this process -of 
printing is not entirely new, he brought it 
to the attention of the suciety as being 
something novel to some of its members. 

The process consists of coating a non- 
porous gummed paper with a collodion 
chloride of siiver emulsion. The printing 
is done in the ordinary way, as with silver 
paper, but requiring only about one-fifth of 
the usual time. The advantages of the 
use of this paper are its quickness in print- 
ing (being five or six times as rapid as 
silver paper), and its permanency. After 
printing, the image can be easily trans- 
ferred to a gelatine-coated plate, or a suit- 
able piece of wood or other substances, 
by squeegeeing the printed paper face 
down on the substance to be coated. The 
gum can then be readily dissolved, and on 
lifting the paper, the image will remain. 
A. brush should be used, with plenty of 
water, to take off the gum remaining. 
The plate or other substance’ on which 
the impression is left, is then toned down 
with a sulphocyanide of ammonium and 
gold bath (gold, 1 to 100; sulphocyanide, 
2to x00). It is then fixed with the ordi- 
nary hypo bath. 

Mr. Will Brown exhibited his patented 
finder, with differential focussing attach- 
ment, and in explanation said: “I have 
attempted to arrange a camera by which 
any object, near or distant, may be fucused 
without removing the plate-holder to insert 
the ground glass focusing screen. 

“The focus is obtained by a supplemen- 
tary camera, whose lens is moved in unison 





with the main lens of the camera proper 
bya differential lever attached thereto, and 
thus the images on the cameras are of one . 
and the same focus.’’ 

The usual routine business was con- 
ducted, and complimentary remarks were 
made as to the energy displayed by the 
new room committee, and as to the orderly 
appearance of all things connected with 
the society’s rooms since the present com- 
mittee had been in charge. 

After payment of dues, which was 
promptly responded to, the society ad- 
journed until its next monthly meeting. 

SIDNEY M. SMITH, 
Corresponding Secretary. 





Our Illustration. 


We are indebted to Mr. H. Parker Rolfe, 
an artist of this city; for the series of views 
illustrating the present number of the 
JOURNAL. 

The work is characterized by artistic 
feeling in the selection of subject, as well 
as for technical excellence in the manipu- 
lation of the plates. 

The series comprises a variety of sub- 
jects, all of which possess vigor, yet soft- 
ness, and a depth of tone, yet wealth, in 
gradations, which make it a pleasure to 
study them individually. 

The prints are upon Morgan’s Brilliant 
Albumen Paper, which always does justice 
to a fine negative. 








June Bargain List. 
Accessories : 
1—Papier Mache, Fire Place and Cabi- 


net combined, fair condition, re- 
GUICEE 26 oe ccacsccs Tre | ee 
1—Papier Mache Pedestal and Base, 
good Srder.s.s.cewccccccccoce 
1—Universal Position Chair, Crimson 
Terry ; all Attachments except Baby 
Chair; good as new .......ee00- 
—Spencer Head-test . ...... 
1—Drapery ..:... 20a séedhasbs casapassenestioccce 
I—Drapery ~.......c0.cseeseee ecccevecs cocccsece 
1—Papier Mache ‘Log, 2 feet long. oneve 
1—8xto Osborne Interior, new, light 
left of sitter....... Mi chewtoorssobteceseses 
1—Pharaoh Position Chair 
1—Seavey baby shell, with back- 
ground, complete ........... 
1—8x to Eastman’s Roll Holder, good 
ee eeeereee ee eeeee 20 
1—8x1o Hough’s ground, light left 
of sitter +. 12 90 
1—8x8 Seavey Ground, new, It. right 15 00 
1— 8x8 Seavey Ground, NEW.....266 15 CO 


2 00 


30 00 
If 00 
4 00 
6 00 
2 00 


16 00 
20 00 


400 
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1—8x10 Osborne’s interior back- 
ground, new, It. left 

I1—8x1io Seavey’s interior back- 
ground, new, It. left 

1—8x8 interior background 

1—7xg exterior ground 

1—8x1io Hough exterior ground 

1—4x8 Osborne’s tide slip....... pauesese 

1—lron centre camera stand 

5x8 orange glass developing trays..... 

Wood drop shutters 

Negative boxes, odd sizes, each 

1—Adjustable Am. Position Chair.... 

1—Position Chair, rising back 

1—6 inch Burnisher 

4%x5% Beveled Edge Cards, per doz. 


Camera Boxes. 


1—5x8 Tourist Outfit, including 5x8 
Tourist Camera Box, 2 Daisy Plate 
Holders, 1 Extension Tripod, and 1 
Canvas Carrying Case, very little 
used, Price, new, $40.50, will sell 
for oe 

I—5x8 AO Co. first quality box, 4 doulne 
holders, carrying case tripod with 
1 5x6 Dallmyer RR Lens, used 
very little, good as new 

1—4x5 Anthony’s View Camera and 
© FAURE 0.00 sresersenemcgslyarsnsbediess 

1—6%x8% camera, with ratchet bed, 
ground glass and wet holder 

I—% size Ferrotype box, with three 


1—5x8 Stereoscopic camera, with 
matched pair Waterbury lenses, 
two holders and case.. “ 

1—Card size portrait box, with Dar- 
lot tube and double holders 

134 x44% Bicycle Camera, hoider 


14X35 Waterbury outfit 
,I—4x5 Waterbury outfit 
1—4x5 ’76 outfit 
1—5x8 Flammang Revolving Back 
Camera, Single Swing, Daisy 
Holder and Case 
1—5x8 Flammang Revolving Back 
Camera, Double Swing, Daisy. 
Holder and Case.. 
I—10x12 Cone View Camera, ‘Double 
1—11x14 New Haven Reversible Back 
Camera, Double Swing ............. 
1—14x17 New Haven Acme Portrait 
Camera, Single Swing............. +» 46 00 


oo 


Lenses. 


1—1-4 Size Darlot Gem Lens 

So Finders sc ccccedecacccces 

1—Prosch Shutter No. 2, Pneumatic 
release . ‘ 

1—Matched’ pair German’ Stereoscopic 
Lenses, in good order.,.......++++ 15 00 





I—Matched Pair imitation. Dallmeyer 
Lenses, per pair. . 
1—5x8 Dalmeyer View Lens 5 
1—Woodward Condensing Lens.... 10 00 
1—4x4 Darlot Globe Lens 
1—No. 5 A 4x4 Voigtlander Portrait 
LAUDE dasgccconseedee 
1—4x4 Darlot globe lens 
1—5x8 Abendroth wide angle view 
SOND Sidcccee ha dsbovesastoestheneedebccseceton 18 00 
I—11x14 Zentmeyer combination..... 40 ov 
1—¥% size L, W. Krantz portrait lens I2 50 
1—% size C. C. Harrison portrait 


I—¥% size C. C. “Harrison portrait 

lens 
I—¥ size portrait lens 
1—5x8 Waterbury lens 
1—\ size Harrison Portrait Lens 5 00 
I—10x12 Dallmeyer Rapid Rect. Lens 50 00 
1—4x4 Dallmeyer Group Lens 


PATENT 





FORSALE. THE ADAMSON 
CO. Patent SE ictoc Muncie, Ind. 


NOW READY. 





New Acme Water Colors. 


In Separate Double Pans. 


20 SHADES OF TRANSPARENT TINT- 
ING AND 5 BODY COLORS. 


Great Improvements in Form and Quality. 


Altogether the best for Photo Portrait 
Coloring, and especially adapted to Bro- 
mide Paper, Transparencies, etc. 


Large Palette Box, 18 colors, $2.50 
Amateur Box, 6 choice colors, 1.00 


Separate Tinting Colors, ordinary, 25c. ; 
Body Colors, 15c.; Carmine, 35; Acme 
Medium, 35c. 

SEND AT ONCE FOR THE ACME GUIDE 
in the.use of Transparent Colors, as ap- 
plied to Photos. All kihds of Paper- 
Views, Lantern Slides, Transparencies, 
Enameling Over Colors, Transferring to 
Glass, Tintype Coloring, Canvas. and Oil 
Imitations, Pure Oil Tinting, Fabric Paint- 
ing, etc., etc. 

Don’t fail to get it. Only 25 Cents. 
Free with the LARGE PALETTE Box. 

Send to any Photo Stock House, Art 
Dealer, or direct. New Descriptive Cir- 
cular sent on application. 


T. M. STARR, 
87 Twenty-fifth St., Chicago, Ills. 











+ GRAND+ PRIZE + OFFER +EOR+PICfURES + 


—ox—- 


EASTMAN’S PERMANENT BROMIDE PAPER, 


To be Exhibited at the Convention of the P. A. of A., 
Chicago, August 9, 18877. 





To stimulate the exhibition of work on Bromide Paper, and show what has been 
accomplished during the past year by our customers, we make the following offer of 
prizes : 


PLAIN ENLARGEMENTS. 
Class A.— $150 for the best collection of unfinished enlargements. 
$75 for the second best do 
Class B.—$50 for the best unfinished portrait ee 


; $25 for the second best Cs) 
Class C.—$25 for the best unfinished enlargement from,landscape or marine view 


negative. 
CONTACT PRINTS. 
Class D.—$50 for the best collection of contact prints. 


FINISHED ENLARGEMENTS. 
Class E.—f$ioo for the best enlarged portrait finished in black and white. 
$50 for the second best do 
$25 for the third best do 
Class F.—$100 for the best enlarged portrait finished in colors (oil, pastel, or water). 


CONDITIONS OF OFFER. 


Unfinished prints must be mounted on stretcher or plain white card, and exhibited 
without frame or mat. Finished pictures may be framed. Plain enlargements must be 
20x24, or larger ; no limit as to size of finished pictures or contact prints. Each ex- 
hibitor will be required to certify that allthe pictures that he enters for these prizes were 
made on Eastman’s Permanent Bromide Paper ; and, incase of enlargement. if required 
by the judges, he shall show the original negative before receiving prize. Each exhibitor 
will be furnished, on application by mail to the Eastman Company, with a printed card 
bearing number and stating class in which his picture, or pictures, are entered. Pictures 
must be sent prepaid to the Secretary of the Exhibition, with name and address of ex- 
hibitor marked on the back of the picture. 

Prizes to be awarded by three judges, ep at the Convention. The Enlarging 
Department of the Eastman Company will not compete for any of these prizes. 

GRAND TOTAL OF PRIZES, $650, to be awarded and paid in, cash, at. Chicago, 
August 9, 1887. 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE AND FILM CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., and LONDON. 





Enlargements on Artists’ Canvas by the Electric Light. 


PRICES, INCLUDING STRETCHER AND Canvas. 
(Oval Stretchers Extra.) 


TE X 14 cccccscecccccceseessicos $2 20 22 x 26 
14X17 25 x 30 





Larger sizes to order. 
Intermediate sizes charged as next size larger. Always send size of Head or Face in 
inches, and not leave it to our judgment. TERMS, NET CASH. 
THOS. H. McCOLLIN & co., 
Neo. 635 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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George L. Pennock, Chairman. 


Thomas H. McCollin, Treasurer. 


Edward L. South, Secretary. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


CARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


(LIMITED) 


Manufacturers of 


Photographers’, 


Lithographers’, 


PRINTERS’ STOCK. 
OFFICE, 685 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





EAGLE STOCK HOUSE. 


Established 1878. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS. 


—FOLL LINE— 
New York Headquarters. 
Seed Dry Plates. 
anes s Alb. Pa _— 
Hermagis enses. 
Perfection Shutters. 


Moreno’s Developer. 


GEORGE MURPHY, 


2 Bond St., New York. 


One Door East of Broadway. 





MINOTT M. GOVAN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


Choice Photographic Draperies. 


Sole Agent for Bird’s Patent Vignetter . . . $2 50 
Agent for Garland’s Noiseless Shutter (4 in) . 4 00 


New designs in Landscape and Interior Back- 
grounds, 15 cts. square foot. 


Felt Grounds for Black and Grey Vignettes . $3 60 
Ba!ustrades, Rocks, Trees, etc., at reduced prices. 


For prints and price list, address 


MINOTT M. GOVAN, 
698 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 





SOMETHING LONG DESIRED BY PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


McCollin's Everlasting Paste Brush. 


The Bristies a'e cemented in a matrix of rubber, so‘that it is impossible for them to come out, 
PRICES. 


144 inches 
2 inches, 


24g inches 
i inches 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


635 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES 
Aud American, Ahotographer. 


Issued Every Friday. 
MONTHLY EDITION ISSUED THE LAST FRIDAY IN THE MONTH. 


Subscriptions, 


One copy Weekly i era postage included, to all pointe in U. 8. 
anada, - $3.00 
One po oe Monthly i ines, postage included, to all points in U.S. 
anada, - - 2.00 
Weekly issue to foreign addresses, postage included : 4.00 
Monthly i issue to foreign addresses, postage included - 3.00 
Single copy, Weekly, 10 cents. Single copy, Monthly, 25 cents. 
A Specimen Number Free. 


Club Rates. 


Philadelphia Photographer and Weekly issue of Photographic Times 
and American Photographer, to one address, for $6.50. 
Subscription price in advance. 


Advertising Rates. 
Size of advertising pages, 64x9} inches; outside size, 8}x11# inches. 
Cards, 2}x8 inches, per insertion, $2.50. 
One peg each insertion, in either Weekly or Monthly edition, $20. 


Parts of page in proportion. 
Business Notices, not displayed, per line, 15 cents. 
Special Terms on yearly contracts. Write to publishers, Copy for advertisements must be 


received at office on or before Monday, five days in advance, of the day of publication. Adver- 
tisers receive a copy of the journal free, to certify the correctness of the insertion. 





SCOVILL MFG. CO., 423 Broome Street, N. Y. 
Publishers of 


Bhe Phoingraphig Gimes and Auerican Photographer, 


Note.=Please specify whether Weekly or Monthly edition is desired. 
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~. VIEW CAMERAS 7 
| FOR PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 
Ideal, 


New Model, _ 
New Model Improved. 
Commodore, 
Challenge. _ 

















For Sale by all Stock Dealers. 


~~. 
+oe 





Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CoC., 


tr and 13 Aqueduct St. siete ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Freshly Prepared Silvered Paper 


ALBUMENIZED OR PLAIN. 








FLOATED AND FUMED FRESH EVERY MORNING. 
CUT TO ANY SIZE. 


SIZE OF SHEET, “ > 2 18x22 Inches. 





A convenient method for Amateurs to do their own Printing, and to 
obtain fine tones, which are impossible with ready Sensitized Paper. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER SHEET. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 
635 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


pee Order early in the morning, or the day before wanted. 











CARBUTT’S 
KEYSTONE SPECIAL 


Portrait and Instantaneous Plates. 


(BLUE LABEL.) 


Fronounced the NE PLUS ULTRA of Dry Plates for 
Portraiture and Instantaneous Exposures. 





For Landscape Views, Architecture, Machinery, and Copying, the “B” PLATES, White Label, 
have no superior. 

For Transpurencies, CARBUTT’S “A” PLATES, 34 x4,on thin crystal glas#, and on Fine Grovunp 
glass, for larzer sizes. These plates have no equal. 
¢ an td AN Sg ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES are especially valuable for Copying Paintings and 
‘olore ec’ s. 

CARBUTT’Ss MULTUM IN PARVO DRY PLATE. Lantern, Price $6.00 

CARBUTT’S PYRO and SODA-POTASH DEVELUPER, in cone: ntrated form, in two 8 ounce 
bottles in one package, Price 60 cents. 

For Sule by ail Dealers in Photo, Materials. Circulars sent on receipt of address, to 


J. CARBUTT, KEYSTONE DRY PLATE WORKS, 


WAYNE JUNCTION, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Testimonial from the Well-known Manufecturer of Burnishing Machines. 


MANAYUNK, PHILADELPHIA, April 12th. 1887. 
Mr. Jonn CarsutTt. Dar Str—Enclozed please tind check in payment for bill of specia! instanta- 
neous plates, and Jet me say right here, “that they work splendidly, g od as any I have ever used.”’ Send 
me fifty duzen of same kind. Ship to my new Gullery, 1313 and 1315 Columbia Avenue, and oblige 
your old friend, WwW. G. ENTREKIN. 


THE CRAMER PLATE 


IS AS EVER 


‘The Standard Plate 


OF THE COUNTRY. 





For Sale by all Dealers. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
ANTHON Y°’S PHOTO SERIES, No. 21. 


ON THE CHOICE AND USE 


| PHOTOGRAPHIC«LENSES l 








WITH ADDITIONAL PAPERS AND TABLES. 


By J. H. DALLMEYER, F.R.A.S. 
Sixth edition. Revised and enlarged. Paper soc. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


In addition to the valuable material in the former editions there is much that is new in this; 
especially very valuable tables for reducing and enlarging; conjugate foci; relative intensity 
of lenses, etc. 


The Philadelphia Photographer says: “It con- subject of lenses is difficult, yet one of the most im- 
tains considerations on portrait and view lenses which | Portant in photography, and therefore demands a 
every one who owns or means to own a lens should | Comscientious treatment. A superficial knowledge 
read, and several articles on the same ground are | ™4y Serve a writer of tact to gloss over difficult parts 
added It is hardly necessary now-to do more than | some of the branches of photography so as to deceive 

ive the author’s name to tell the photographer that | the beginner as to his ability ; but when a subject like 
fis little book is a most valuable one.” the present, involving so intimate an acquaintance 

The A = olef Phatervatie cans: “@ with all its details is taken in hand, half-knowledge 
Mle. je ny pape ree ae = y hes : © | will not avail to hide ignorance. The little book before 
+ Sa a ply “ Phote oo ee | coe - us is emphatically one of the best practical treatises «n 
j.H Dalim osc’ Miatvetiien. o uly an eae ¥ lenses we are acquainted with, and shall k it handy 
laeh G5 cenit cobain tr ee sailed da thane ghl - for frequent reference. Our opinion is shared by many 

€ 


conversant With his topic as the one before us hae nag eae tho Ge pogo the prevent wens 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., Publishers, 691 Broadway, New York. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 
DA LIUMEYEHR LENSES, 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Photographic Instruments, Apparatus and Supplies of every Description. 
More th:n forty years established in this line of business. Sole. proprietors of the Patent Detective, Fairy, 


Novel, and Bicycle Cameras, and trade agents for the Celebrated Stanley Dry Plates. Amateur Outfits in 
great variety from $9 upwards. Send for Catalogue. Mention this paper. 








RELIABLE. INEXPENSIVE. 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 


STANLEY'S 
CONCENTRATED 
DEVELOPER. 





In package containing 16 ounces Concentrated Developer, in 8-ounce bottles, 
one having the pyrogallic solution, the other the alkali, thus enabling the opera- 
tor to proportion them as desired. 

The contents of each bottle are in highly concentrated form and require 
merely the addition of water to reduce to normal strength. 





Price per package, ~ - - 50 cents. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PHOTO MATERIALS. 





PREPARED ONLY BY 


E&H.T. ANTHONY & CO. 
591. BROADWAY, NEW -YORK. 
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The attention ot Photographers is called to the large and very 
eomplete facilities which ~ 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


NOW HAVE FOR 


sveefiningeg all kinds of 
Photographic Wastes, 


———AT THEIR—— 
NEW LABORATORY, 
Ivo. S2aa RACE STREHaT, 
PHILADELPHIA 


a 


N. B.—A pone containing directions about saving waste will be 


mailed iree to any Photographer applying for one. 2—84 


JAMES F. MAGEE & C0., 


~>hiladelphia, 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Photographic Chemicals, 


We would call the attention of Photographers to the strict purity 
and superior excellance of our Nitrate of Silver. We devote special 
personal attention to its manufacture. And its increasing sale for the 
past 25 years is the best proof of its popularity. 





To those who have not used it—GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


For Sale by all 


Stock Dealers throughout the Country. 
2—84 
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LANTERN. SLIDES. / 


From Choice Original Negatives. Vi 


f 


Representing ail Countries of the Worid: 


India, China, 
Japan, Egypt, 

Palestine, Arabia, 

Suez Canal, Spain, i 
rortneat, pier ogee aie WVosemite Valley, 
France, y / / Etc. 
Switzerland, ff gees 


Austria, New Zeaiand, 


Australia, 
Italy, Tasmania, 


Transylvania, / Chatham Islands, 
Turkey, Cape Town, Patagonia. 
England, 
Wales, Peasant Groups. 
Scotland, Dickens’ Characters. 
Russia, Portraits of Eminent Persons. 
Battlefields. Reproductions. 
Series of Life of St. Paul. 
Series of Life of Napoleon. 


Cliff Dwellers. Lunar Pictures. 


Ethnological and Zoological Slides, Maps, Plans, Etc. 


SPECIAL LECTURE SETS. 
// SPECIAL SLIDES MADE FROM ANY SUBJECTS ORDERED. 





Complete Catalogue Ready About July Ist. .- 








IS AEOPpy 


i) 
—_—— = 


MAGIC: LANTERN 


FOR OIL OR LIME LIGHT. 


THE O1L Scropricon is always ready, easy to manage, and inex- 
pensive to use—showing with great brilliancy and steadiness for hours, 
without re-adjustments or annoyance. For these reasons it is a great 
favorite all over the world, as can be shown by innumerable testi- 
monials. 
soetE TT LENS SR Saar se te Hascmneen ores 


“In order that all honor be given to the person to whose-researches we owe our 
present compact and powerful oil lanterns, I wish, it to be more widely known that the 
honor belongs to Mr. Marcy, of Philadelphia, who spent many years in working out 
and completing what he appropriately named Tue Sciorpticon. When in America, 
seeing the advantages of Marcy’s invention over the clumsy ill-lit things we were 
using, I determined to introduce it into this country on my return, and arranged with 
Mr. Marcy accordingly. As I expected, the instrument has become a great favorite 
with the scientific public. I believe nearly all the members of this society possess one.” 


MARCY’S ELECTRIC FIXED FOCUS LAMP is the only 
perfect apparatus for the application of the Electric Light to the Magic 
Lantern. It gives a uniform field of illumination, without the slightest 
tremor, and renders beautifully the deepest shadows on the slides, with 
a fine stereoscopic effect. 





Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 


AGHINTS, 
635 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





x 





Solar and Electric Prints, 
RAIN OR SHINE. 











NO LONG DELAY ON ACCOUNT OF DULL WEATHER. 





—~PRICE LIST<— 


—oFrF— 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGEMENTS. 


SIZE. Unmounted. Mounted. SIZE. Unmounted. Mounted. 
$ 60 $3 60 

I oo 475 

I 25 5 75 

I 75 7 25 

1 85 10 75 

2 25 12 50 

2 50 17 00 





2 85 22 50 
3 40 ! No Charge for making Negatives. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Dealers in 


Photographer’s Supplies, 


635 ARCH ST., PHILADEIPHIA, 








Jno. G. Hoop. Wm. D. H. Witson. 
Established, 1865. 


HOOD 

gON, Ig 

<> No. 910 ARCH STREET, Co 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Photographic Supplies, 
Amateur Outfits. 


Sole U. S. Agents for 


——»-ROSS LENSES.—« 


Complete Price List Mailed Free. 





IN THE OPINION OF THE BEST JUDGES, THE 


~«PHOTO-GRAVURE PROCESS 


——WORKED BY——— 


Ihe Photo-Gravure Company } 


IN 855 broadway New Yor! 


Linea 


IS THE BEST METHOD OF PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRINTING IN 


EXISTENCE. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


Natural Scenery and Architecture, 
WORKS OF ART, PORTRAITS FROM LIFE 


For the Highest Class Work only, 
The Results are Best, the Cost is Least. 

















Amateur Photographers 


AND ALL LOVERS OF NATURE SHOULD READ 


_v<The Swiss Cross 





A Monthly Magazine of the Agassiz Association. 





It maintains a special DEPARTMENT OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
with regular contributions from PROF. JACOB REIGHARD, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Miss LAURA M. MARQUAND, an enthusiastic 
and able lady amateur photographer. 





Press Comments on the First Number of ‘‘The Swiss Cross.” 


‘Altogether, this first number is an extremely creditable production, 
and of a nature to convince us that Zhe Swzss Cross will not be content 
with hurling hard, technical facts at the heads of its readers, but will 
inspire them with a desire to go to nature’s open volume to study her 
secrets and admire her charms, rather than to learn her by second-hand 
from books. Jt zs a splendid periodical to put in the hands of young 
people, to develop in them, at an impressionable age, the scientific 
spirit, that they may cultivate the habit of carefully observing the 
world about them.’’—7he American Hebrew. 


‘The Swiss Cross promises to become one of the most popular maga- 
zines of the day. the special field which it is intended to occupy, 
which is rather scientific than otherwise, is a large one, and offers an 
abundance of room for a publication of this character.’’—7he Railway 
Age. 





Subscription Price, .- - $1.50 a Year. 


The Swiss Cross and the American Journal of Photography to the 
same address, $1.95. Send for sample copy. 


N. D. C. HODGES, Publisher, 
47 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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STANLY DRY PLATE 








antiiies 


Extremely Rapid, 





being the most sensitive plate of regular and even quality 
now on the market, 


It is Easy of Development, 





attaining any required degree of intensity, without the 
slightest tendency to fog, and holding that intensity in 
the fixing solution in the same manner and to the same 
degree as the wet plate. 


It has the Most Uniform and Even Film, 





being the only machine-coated plate manufactured in 
America. 


It Gives Brilliant, Vigorous Negatives, 








with soft high lights, clear shadows, and a wealth of 
gradations unequaled by any other plate. 





For SALE BY 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO, 


No. 635 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

















Lightning Shutter ! 


GET THE BEST. 





OPENS FROM THE CENTRE! WORKS INSIDE THE CAMERA BOX! 





. I—4 __ inch opening, 
. 2—4% inch opening, 
. 3—5 _ inch opening, 
. 4—54 inch opening, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 


No. 635 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





LINTON, Wis., January 15, 1887. 

T. H. McCo.tin: x re ee ee 

The rubber bellows for “Lightning Shutter’’ to hand, but no bill. As it was bought 
on December 30, 1881, and has been in steady use five years, I think it is no fault of the 
shutter that the rubber wore out. Other shutters around here, of the piston variety, I 
have heard complaints of their leaking when they have been in use buta short time. I 
have not seen the time I have wished to trade yet. 

Respectfully, 

Clinton, Rock Co., Wisconsin. A. E. TAYLOR, 











